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Abstract 

Codes of values and ethics by the American Library Association (ALA) and by the International 
Federation of Library Associations (IFLA) provide librarians guidelines on how to respond to 
scenarios that may be encountered in a library setting. The two cases discussed in this paper 
show instances when ethics and values clash. The first case study provides an analysis of ethical 
guidelines that were ignored or missed when an information professional prioritized a personal 
agenda that did not align with the values of the company. The second case involves a conflict 
between concerns for privacy and public safety. In each case, we offer recommendations on how 
to approach the dilemma by relying on current codes, ethics and federal law. 
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Librarians and information professionals rely upon ethical codes as well as common 
values to guide their work (Gorman, 2018). Such guidelines are vital, as Stewart (2013) points 
out, because “While all professions tend to have values and ethics statements, few have 
statements that are so relevant to society as a whole.” Involving broad ideals such as intellectual 
freedom and equitable access, librarians’ ethical standards shape not only public perception of 
the value of library work but also its contribution to democracy (Stewart, 2013). Recognizing the 
importance of codifying ethical standards and values for the information services profession, the 
American Library Association (ALA) and the International Federation of Library Associations 
and Institutions (IFLA) have taken the lead in defining the moral duties and shared beliefs for 
librarians. Considered individually, the values are so widely shared as to seem uncontroversial. 
However, problems can arise when librarians’ ethical codes and values conflict with one another. 
In such cases, librarians must choose among competing directives or find their own way, as 
shown in the following cases. 

Personal Agenda Versus Professional Duties 

In the Open Access Meets a Closed Door scenario, Skye Gray is the head of Corporate 
Library and Information Science at Acorn Technologies, a medical technology company. Her 
unit is important to the research teams at Acorn, and her team provides support to the Corporate 
Service branch at Acorn. Both at work and in the information professionals community, Skye is 
known as an advocate for open access publishing (OA), so much so that she proposed a mandate 
that all research from Acorn should be published only in open access journals. To support her 
initiative, Skye pulled a new librarian from corporate service duties, and when there was a 


reduction in budget, she let go of veteran librarians to save the employee working on her project. 
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Having dismissed researchers’ frequent objections to OA, she was shocked when the OA policy 
was voted down. She took to social media to complain about her defeat, tweeting out, “Big 
company-—small mind.” Informed by the CEO that she was on probation because her viral post 
broke the non disclosure agreement she had signed, Skye was told she had put her personal 
passion ahead of corporate needs and that she needed to propose a solution. 

How did Skye find herself in such a predicament? She fell victim to a few “hidden traps” 
of decision making (Hammond, Keeney & Raiffa, 1998). Most notably, she slipped into a “sunk 
cost” trap, pouring further effort and resources to try to salvage a flailing investment. Having 
devoted months of work, as well as considerable corporate and personal capital to her OA 
campaign, Skye had invested so deeply in its success that she was unwilling to abandon or 
postpone the effort, even in the face of vocal opposition. In particular, when budget reductions 
forced her to cut staff, Skye should have fired her designated OA librarian, since that person had 
been the most recent hire. In choosing to preserve this employee, Skye protected her pet project 
at the expense of Acorn’s research services, which lost two experienced librarians. Similarly, 
Skye fell into an “overconfidence” trap, which led her to make inaccurate and overly optimistic 
forecasts. When asked how much OA might save the company, she quickly suggested 25-35% 
without actual calculations. Moreover, she conveniently overlooked the fact that the savings 
would only result if all researchers agreed to publish through OA, a highly unlikely scenario. 

Being overconfident in her initiative also set Skye up for a version of the confirming 
evidence trap. In a classic confirming evidence trap, a decision maker would solicit input only 
from a person with the same point of view, while disregarding contrary evidence. Although Skye 


did not seek information from someone with a similar mindset, she threw a party to celebrate a 
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major granting council’s decision to mandate that all articles from funded research must be 
published in OA, and she proceeded to ignore negative feedback she received on open access 
from Acorn researchers. When members of the Nano Technologies Research Group pointed out 
that they were not government funded and saw no benefit to publishing in OA journals, Skye 
dismissed these complaints. No wonder Skye was perplexed when Acorn’s internal vote showed 
almost no support for OA; she had not taken any counter arguments into consideration. 

Skye also fell into the trap of framing a problem incorrectly. She saw her work as trying 
to solve a broad societal problem of unequal access to information. In such a context, pushing 
relentlessly for open access made sense. However, Skye’s colleagues were focused on very 
different problems. As a medical research company, Acorn understood its mission as finding 
profitable ways to treat and manage disease. With these goals, researchers hardly registered the 
broad societal benefits of OA; they much preferred timing the release of their data to highly 
regarded scientists at peer-reviewed journals whose approval might boost their individual 
reputations and inspire investor confidence. Skye might have better anticipated resistance to her 
initiative had she recognized that she and the researchers were trying to solve different problems. 

Surely one reason Skye never doubted the virtue of her OA initiative is that open access 
is one of the principles explicitly endorsed in the IFLA’s Code of Ethics. In fact, Section 4 of the 
IFLA’s code (2012) stipulates that information workers should provide “support for the 
principles of open access, open source and open licenses.” No wonder Skye felt on such solid 
ground. Similarly, in the ALA’s Core Values of Librarianship (2006), the very first value 
expressed is access: “All information resources ... provided ... by the library ... should be 


readily, equally, and equitably accessible.” What’s more, the ALA goes on to name “social 
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responsibility” as one of its core values. If these were the only professional guidelines, then Skye 
might be justified in indulging in the sort of righteous frustration that prompted her social media 
outburst. However, at both the national and international level, organizations for librarians have 
adopted other values and ethical standards that should profoundly redirect Skye’s professional 
behavior. In recalling these guidelines, Skye could see how to navigate her workplace dilemma. 

In prioritizing open access, Skye neglected professional guidelines that rest in tension 
with her OA crusade. In particular, she overlooked Section 5 of the IFLA code (2012), which 
calls on information workers to “distinguish between their personal convictions and professional 
duties” and to cherish their neutrality. Skye has likewise forgotten sections of the ALA Code of 
Ethics (2008), which echo the IFLA’s call for separation between personal values and 
professional commitments and go further to consider librarians’ obligations to their employers: 
“We do not advance private interests ... at the expense of our employing institutions” (Sections 6 
and 7). Undoubtedly, Skye had been putting her private interest in open access above the aims of 
Acorn and its researchers. 

While Skye’s support for the OA initiative signalled her attention to the broad social 
responsibilities of librarians, her overzealous approach caused her to disregard Acorn’s priorities 
and thereby neglect ALA’s core value of “service” (2006). Clearly, Skye diminished service to 
Acorn’s corporate and research divisions when she redirected a librarian to her OA initiative and 
protected her job during the budget cut. She needed to find a better balance between supporting 
OA and supporting her colleagues, who had asked for the freedom to publish in peer-reviewed 
journals. She should have noted that while IFLA explicitly endorses “open” access—which puts 


the burden on publishers—ALA lends its weight only to “equitable” access—which puts the onus 
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on libraries to supply equal access to resources, however much they may cost. In other words, 
the American model of librarianship leaves greater space for the continuing operation of 
for-profit publishers. If Skye imagines herself as more of an international librarian, she should 
recall Section 6 of the IFLA’s code (2012), by which “Librarians and other information workers 
treat each other with fairness and respect.” In sacrificing veteran colleagues to save her OA hire, 
Skye did not treat the senior staff fairly nor respectfully. She should not be surprised that her 
actions led to a workplace crisis. 

As to what Skye should propose to the CEO, our team would recommend that she offer to 
redirect her open access hire back to her original corporate services position or to work in 
research, a vital function that lost the most workers to layoffs. Further, Skye should offer to 
publish either a retraction or an apology on her blog, with wording approved by Acorn. 
Considering Skye’s record of misreading her employers, she should seek confirmation that this 
time she has the message just right. She should also volunteer to meet with division heads, 
researchers and other stakeholders to do what she should have been doing initially: listening 
respectfully to their points of view and announcing herself at their service. Like a defeated 
candidate on election night, Skye needs to concede her loss and signal her gracious acceptance of 
Acorn’s vote. After delivering her OA gospel to anyone who would listen, she should put 
equal—though less intrusive—effort into making sure her colleagues know that she has returned 
her focus to her core responsibilities as head of Corporate Library and Information Services. At 
the same time, Skye should begin an immediate search for a new job, working to promote open 
access. Clearly, that is where her heart lies, and such positions are available with employers who 


would share Skye’s vision. The University of California at Los Angeles, for instance, recently 
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posted a call for a librarian to lead its open access initiative (Metadata librarian for open access, 
2019). Having an employer with OA sympathies would allow Skye to align her private interest 
with her employing institution and thereby resolve the tension she had experienced with 
conflicting professional guidelines. 

Privacy Versus Public Safety 

In a library, protecting the safety and privacy of patrons is the obligation of the librarian. 
Sometimes it can be difficult to balance safety with privacy concerns. Such is the dilemma at the 
heart of the Who to Protect scenario. 

Jerome is a Clark County public librarian who helped Terry, a favorite patron, for several 
months. Jerome taught him how to use a computer and become comfortable in the library. Many 
times, Terry asked Jerome for reassurance regarding his confidentiality. Jerome found it odd but 
always reassured Terry that their conversations and his library records were confidential. One 
day, Jerome was in a rush to start a program at the library when Terry came in and thanked 
Jerome for all of his help. During the brief conversation, Terry mentioned that his life had started 
to unfold and that he would be moving. Terry said his goodbye to Jerome and returned the last 
books he had borrowed. Afterward, another librarian, Mary, took the books for processing and 
noticed that they contained detailed information about the daycare where Terry had previously 
worked, along with what appeared to be a suicide note, and notes about poison. When Mary 
brought this to Jerome’s attention, he was caught off guard and quickly reminded her about 
patron privacy. Though concerned for the safety of the daycare and Terry, Jerome did not know 


how to approach the situation. 
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It is clear in this case that the hidden traps of status quo and framing played a role in 
Jerome’s initial reactions. In the status-quo trap, a decision is made because it will cause the least 
disturbance and require the least action (Hammond, Keeney, & Raiffa, 1998). Jerome tried 
defending Terry by invoking his privacy rights. Although protecting individual privacy is a core 
value of librarians (American Library Association, 2006), Jerome probably emphasized it partly 
because doing so required no further action on his part. Thus, adherence to the status quo blinded 
Jerome to his obligation to prevent a possible tragic event. Jerome also fell into the framing trap 
(Hammond, Keeney, & Raiffa, 1998). While Jerome framed his dilemma as a privacy matter, it 
should be understood instead as a public safety question. When recognized as a safety question, 
Jerome’s awareness of the suspicious materials requires him to notify authorities of the threat. 

Jerome understood that the privacy of patrons is one of the first values he must protect. 
Both ALA (2006) and IFLA (2012) identify the protection of individual privacy as a core value 
for librarians. However, neither code offers explicit guidance for a situation like this. Rather, 
when the ALA comments on privacy versus public safety, it is usually within the context of the 
Patriot Act, which the ALA has steadfastly opposed for overreaching in the broad authority it 
grants to law enforcement to search and seize individual library records (American Library 
Association, 2017). While the ALA has fought to protect patron confidentiality, it has not 
articulated any positive duty of librarians to protect public safety by sharing patron records, even 
in situations of great potential threat. However, within IFLA’s code of ethics, Jerome could find 
support for sharing the suspicious items with law enforcement. 

While the IFLA Code of Ethics (2012) supports patron privacy, it also advocates for 


sharing knowledge in certain situations. Specifically, the code argues for “the fullest possible 
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transparency for information relating to public bodies, private sector companies, and all other 
institutions whose activities affect the lives of individuals and society as a whole" (2012). Of 
course, the traditional interpretation of this guideline would pertain to encouraging individual 
information seekers to shed as much light as possible on the activities of organizations. However, 
this line of reasoning could also open a door for Jerome to disclose the suspicious items found in 
the library return bin. IFLA’s code (2012) states, “it is in the public interest that misconduct, 
corruption and crime be exposed by what constitute breaches of confidentiality.” As IFLA 
supports whistleblowers within organizations who speak up to protect the public from 
misconduct and crime, it should likewise support an informant within its own ranks looking to 
protect public safety. 

The ALA’s commitment to service as a core value further supports the need for Jerome to 
take action. The daycare under threat is most likely within Clark County, part of the community 
that his library serves. Providing the “highest level of service to all library users” (American 
Library Association, 2006) includes protecting their lives. If anything were to happen, the 
community would ask, “Why did no one speak up?” In our time, we have all seen tragedies that 
could have been prevented. In this case, not speaking up could lead to a devastating outcome that 
would reflect poorly on Jerome and the library. There are no mitigating factors in this case. 
Jerome has a clear path of action. Supported by IFLA’s code of ethics, he has an ethical duty to 
report what Mary found. 

Our team recommends that Jerome report the dilemma to the local authorities and let 
them know what was found in the books, without giving Terry's name. In fact, not just 


professional guidelines but even state law may prevent Jerome and Mary from revealing Terry’s 
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patron record. Some states, such as California, protect the confidentiality of borrowing records 


by law (Contra Costa County Library, 2019). Jerome should speak again with Mary to reaffirm 
staff as a whole to make sure everyone is on the same page. By reporting the items, but not 


Terry’s identity, Jerome could protect the confidentiality of his patron while also serving the 
public and librarians’ broad social responsibilities. No one would need to know that items had 
probably been left by a disgruntled ex-employee upset at being fired by the daycare. The mere 
combination of materials that some anonymous person had left in the return bin (drawing plus 
poison research plus possible suicide note) should be enough to put the day care and law 
enforcement on guard. In the same way that Jerome would call the police if he found a ticking 
bomb in the return bin, so he should act upon the suspicious materials left at the library. 
Presumably, the police would investigate and patrol the daycare to make sure the children could 
remain safe. Jerome might also wish to contact his superior as well as Clark County Counsel, 
since his dilemma moved quickly beyond an ethical quandary to a legal matter. Ultimately, the 
senior staff of the library should work with Clark County to create and communicate a policy to 
guide librarians in similar situations. 
Guidance and Interpretation 

The cases we have considered reflect the importance of the ALA and IFLA codes of 
ethics and values to guide information professionals when tough situations arise in the 
workplace. While the ALA and IFLA guidelines offer direction, they require interpretation. At 
moments of interpretation, librarians must beware hidden traps and biases that can cloud their 


decision making. Such self-awareness would help someone like Skye see that her personal 
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agenda had crowded out service to her organization, and it could help public librarians like 
Jerome know when and how to speak up for others’ safety. As Skye and Jerome’s dilemmas 
make clear, identifying and correcting one’s own biases is a vital skills for information 


professionals. 
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